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Surgeon U.S. Army, describes at full length the various 
bones which are comprised in the skeleton of these two birds. 
Mr. Shufeldt’s memoir would, perhaps, have been of greater 
general use if further points of comparison between the two 
forms and their allies had been given. Four well-drawn 
plates illustrate the memoir. 


LII.—Leiters, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters addressed to the 
Editors of ‘The Ibis ’:— 

British Museum, June 25th, 1881. 

Sirs,—The name which I proposed in ‘The Ibis’ for the 
beautiful Laniarius nigrithorax of the Gold Coast being a 
vox hybrida, which I ought to have known better than to 
compound, I am anxious to chauge it into a more classically 
correct one, and propose to alter it into melanothoraz. 

A similar instance occurs in Cinclosoma castaneothorax of 
Gould, which ought to be altered, and which I suggest should 
henceforth be called erythrothoraz. 

I am, &c., 
R. Bowpier SHARPE. 


Turin, Zoological Museum. 
June 830th, 1881. 
Strs,—In the April number of ‘The Ibis’ for this year 
(pp. 258-267) are some “ Notes on some Hawks of the Sub- 
genera Cooperastur and Urospizias,” by Mr. Gurney, con- 
cerning which I have to offer a few remarks. l 
Mr. Gurney describes and figures a young specimen, 
marked as male by the collector, of Urospizias albigularis : 
this is described as smaller than the type specimen in the 
British Muscum, and more so than the type specimen of U. 
meyerianus (Sharpe), which is the largest of the three ; so that 
Mr. Gurney is ready to conclude “that the still larger U. 
meyerianus (Sharpe) is not” (as supposed by me) “the female 
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of U. albigularis, but a distinct and larger species.” I can only 
reply to this, that having compared together the types of U. 
albigularis and U. meyerianus, I have found in their dimen- 
sions the usual amount of difference between male and female 
of the same species of Hawk. As to the specimen described 
by Mr. Gurney, as it is a very young one, it cannot have the 
dimensions of a fully adult male ; so that we can easily sup- 
pose that it might have grown to the dimensions of the type 
specimen in the British Museum, which I have taken for a 
male, while I have considered the type of U. meyerianus to 
be the female of the same species. Although it appears to 
me that such is the state of things, I am quite ready to admit 
that we want a larger series of specimens before all doubt can 
be removed as to the question of U. albigularis and U. meye- 
rianus being the same species or not. 

The other point in which I am concerned relates to Uro- 
spizias torquatus. It seems that Mr. Gurney is inclined to 
admit that the bird from New Guinea, U. sharpii (Ramsay), 
is probably different from that from the Timor group, U. tor- 
quatus (Temm.). According to Mr. Gurney the principal 
difference between the Urospizias from the south of New 
Guinea (which seems to extend also to New Ireland and the 
New Hebrides) and the one from Timor and Western Australia 
would be in the under tail-coverts, which are white and 
unbarred in the second form, while the same feathers are 
white but transversely barred with rufous in the first form. 
Such is the case certainly in all the adult specimens (four in 
number) from Yule Island, which I have still before me; but 
at the same time I must say that there is a great variation in 
the intensity of the rufous bars, which in one specimen are 
very distinct, while in the other three the under tail-coverts 
are much whiter and the rufous bars less distinct. After 
four years’ interval I no longer remember how the under tail- 
coverts were in the specimen from Western Australia (Péron) 
in the Paris Museum, nor in the specimens from the Timor 
group in the Leyden Muscum ; but Schlegel has figured a spe- 
cimen from Timor with the under tail-coverts barred, and 
Mr. Gurney himsclf mentions another (from the same place) 
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in the British Museum of a similar description. At present 
I can only say that, having at the time compared the birds 
from Yule Island with the specimen from Western Australia 
in the Paris Museum (type of Nisus australis, Less.), and 
with other specimeus in the British Museum, two of which 
are from Waigiou, as also with those in the Leyden Museum, 
they all appeared to me to belong to one and the same 
species. 

Should the New-Guinea Urospizias (which I have regarded 
as U. torquatus) be specifically different from that of Timor, it 
cannot be called U. sharpit (Ramsay, Pr. Linn. Soe. N.S. W. 
ii. 1878, p. 173), as assumed by Mr. Gurney, as, before 
Ramsay used that name, there was already an Astur sharpii, 
Oustalet (Bull. Soc. Philom. ii. 1875, p. 25), from the Mari- 
anne Islands. 

In answer to the last remark of Mr. Gurney I must con- 
fess that I have not cxamined the types of Urospizias syl- 
vestris (Wall.) ; and also, if I have included Flores among the 
localities inhabited by U. torquatus, it was on Schlegel’s 
authority, and, perhaps, also on account of not having 
found in the specimens from Flores in the Leyden Museum 
sufficient differences to induce me to consider the birds 
specifically distinct. I admit that, if such was my opinion, 
I ought to have quoted Astur sylvestris, Wall., among the 
synonyms of U. torquatus, which I have omitted to do by 
oversight. 

If U. sylvestris is entitled to specific rank, it follows that 
Flores must be excluded from the localities inhabited by U. 
torquatus. 

I am, sirs, 
Yours &c., 
T. Satvaport. 


Estancia ‘ Los Yngleses,’ en Ajó, Buenos Ayres, 
July 4th, 1881. 
Sirs,—In ‘The Ibis’ for 1880, at p. 22, there are some’ 
brecding-notes inserted under the heading of Lichenops per- 
spicillata, Gm. 
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These notes properly appertain to Ageleus thilius (Mol.).a 
species I had not included in my paper of that date ; and it 
is only since the publication of the same that I have dis- 
covered the error into which I have fallen. 

lam, &c., 
Ernest GIBSON. 


Mr. A. O. Hume, the Editor of ‘Stray Feathers,’ writing 
(May 19th last) “on the extreme castern summits of Mu- 
nipur, overlooking the unexplored valley of Kubo, and with 
a distant view of the broad stream of the unknown Ning-tee 
river” before him, says :— 

“T have just had such a misfortune. I discovered here a 
lovely Pheasant; I succeeded in getting only two males: of 
one I made a superb skin; the other I had alive; the poor 
thing had got so tame, and would take rice (boiled) and in- 
sects out of my hand. The other night, after almost the first 
dry hot day we have had, my people, in the middle of the night, 
managed to set my mat hut on fire. It went up like an ex- 
plosion of gunpowder; and amongst other things the poor 
dear Pheasant that I had reserved expressly for you was 
burnt to death. The feathers were terribly burnt; but I 
have made a skin of it; and this I will send home to you 
to give you some idea of what it is like, if, as I believe, it 
proves to be new. Here I have not even ‘Jerdon’ or 
‘Stray Feathers; but I know all the Pheasants, I think ; 
and I believe this is new. The good skin I had luckily sent 
away before this fire; so that it is all safe. It is such a 
lovely bird, according to my remembrance closest to Gallo- 
phasis ellioti, but with the back and rump barred black and 
white, like, or somewhat like, a Gallophasis.” 


Obituary.—We are grieved to announce the death of Count 
Ercore Turar, which took place in Milan on the 30th of 
July, after a long and painful illness, at the age of only 
52 years, he having being born on the 10th of July, 1829, 
at Burto Arsizio. 
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He was passionately fond of collecting birds, and, being 
a wealthy man, he succeeded in making one of the most 
splendid private collections, numbering over 20,500 mounted 
specimens (with about 500 skeletons), belonging to 7200 
species. There is nothing equal or approaching to this 
in Italy, even in public collections, the richest of these, 
that of the Museum of Turin, not yet reaching 10,000 spe- 
cimens. 

Count Turati began his collection at the early age of fifteen, 
in October 1844, with a few birds killed by himself in Lom- 
bardy, and gradually increased and even enriched it with 
important specimens and typical collections. Among these 
we have to notice Malherbe’s typical collection of Wood- 
peckers, that of Loche’s birds of Algeria, and the choicest 
part of Verreaux’s Humming-birds. The New-Guinea col- 
lection, consisting of d’Albertis’s, Beccari’s, Bruijn’s, Meyer’s 
and Laglaize’s duplicates, is particularly rich. Some groups 
are extraordinarily numerous—among others the Birds of 
Paradise (which includes the finest specimens to be seen), 
that of the Parrots (containing more than 350 species, with 
more than 1000 specimens), those of the Woodpeckers. cË the 
Humming-birds, of the Goatsuckers, of the Pigeons, o” tire 
Hawks, of the Ducks, and of the Struthious birds. Among 
the things worthy of particular notice are a mounted specimen 
aud a skeleton of Alca tmpennis, also a mounted specimen of 
Nestor productus, hoth species, as is well known, being extinct. 
Besides, in the late Count Turati’s collection are more than 
one hundred typical specimens, some of which are still unique. 
It would take too long to mention the many typical Papuan 
specimens described by Meyer or by the undersigned, so we 
shall only mention here Verreaux’s Diphlogena traversi, Ma- 
lacoptilu castanea, Dryoscopus turatii, and Finseh’s Lamprolia 
victorie, Charmosyna josephine, Goura scheepmakeri, and 
many others. 

One of the peculiarities of ae late Turati’s collecticn is 
the great number of varieties, albinos, emt ton and other 
kinds. 

Count Turati’s collection was accessible to everybody, as 
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he was always ready to show, or even to send, specimens 
to those who wanted them for study; many of them have 
been mentioned by the undersigned. Unfortunately, being 
absorbed in business, he had no spare time to study 
his collection himself, so that his name is connected with 
‘that of only two species, viz. Pharomacrus xanthogaster and 
Rhipidura vidua. The late Count Turati, besides having 
given much attention to the birds of Lombardy, furnished 
the materials for Bettoni’s great work, ‘Gli Uccelli che nidi- 
ficano in Lombardia,’ which, for the beauty of its plates, is 
the most splendid of all the ornithological works published 
in Italy. 

We do not yet know what will become of the late Count 
Turati’s magnificent collection, but have no doubt that his 
heirs will arrange matters so that the splendid monument 
left by the Count will always be of benefit to science. 

Count Turati was a generous man, and always ready to 
aid scientific enterprises in which researches in natural history 
were concerned. It is greatly to be wished that others may 
imitate him, both in Italy and elsewhere. 

T. SALVADORI. 
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A letter received from Dr. Finsch, dated Sydney, August 
19th, 1881, confirms the report of the death of the well-known 
German collector Kirtvscumipr. He was killed in July 
last by the natives of New Britain, where he was engaged in 
collecting for the Museum Godeffroy. 


Dr. Finsch, when he wrote, was planning a visit to Thurs- 
day Island, in Torres Straits, and the adjoining districts of 
New Guinea. He had just returned from a short visit to 
New Zealand, of which he promises us an account for our 
next Number. 


